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plain, had a strange explanation. Apollyon was really
the Spirit of Truth, and the inward struggle was not
between Faith and Sin, but was really between the
darkness of inherited dogma, and the light of inherent
and instinctive reason, God-given, and rising for ever
in revolt against the absurdities of man.

But Irving lived very intensely and the successive
crises through which he had passed had broken him
down. These, contests with argumentative theologians
and with recalcitrant members of his flock may seem
trivial things to us when viewed far off down the vista
of years, but to him, with his eager, earnest, storm-
torn soul, they were vital and terrible. To the un-
fettered mind this sect or that seems a matter of
indifference, but to Irving, both from heredity and
from education, the Scottish Church was the ark of
God, and yet he, its zealous, faithful son, driven by
his own conscience, had rushed forth and had found
the great gates which contained Salvation slammed
and barred behind him. He was a branch cut from
the tree, and he withered. It is a true simile, and
it is more than a simile, for it became an actual
physical fact. This giant in early middle age wilted
and shrank. His great frame stooped. His cheeks be-
came hollow and wan. His eyes shone with the bale-
ful fever which was consuming him. And so, working
to the very end and with the words, " If I die, I die
with the Lord," upon his lips, his soul passed forth
into that clearer and more golden light where the
tired brain finds rest and the*anxious spirit enters
into a peace and assurance which life has never given.
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